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THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 
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1739-41 Bordeaux Street New Orloans 15, La. 


May we extend to you our cordial invitation to visit our store 
in New Orleans. We will be glad to show you our stock 


and assist you in making selections from it. 


You will also have the opportunity of looking at "bargain lots” 
priced at attractive discounts. 


Plan now on making a special trip to see us. 











At Your Service... 


McClurg's, with over half a century of spe- 
cialized library service, is equipped to serve you 
well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of Li- 
brary, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and the op- 
portunity to serve you. 
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A, is McClurg & Co. 333 East Ontario Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians is Our Business’’ 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


JOHN HALL JACOBS 
Librarian, New Orleans Public Library 


T IS generally recognized that a person 

who writes for publication feels some 
mastery of his subject matter. Most often he 
is an expert who limns with sure strokes his 
opinions and conclusions, and having writ, 
he waits in confidence for the world to heed 
and follow his precepts. This article is under- 
taken in an attitude exactly opposite. The 
author is far from an expert on the subject, 
and he does not expect the world or the pro- 
fession to be stirred by his pronouncements. 
The purpose of this paper is simply to share 
some of the experiences which have been his 
with his fellow workers. 

Granting that personnel administration is 
the most important phase of the librarian’s 
work, it is necessary for him to develop very 
soon certain principles by which he will live 


and for which he will fight. He must estab- 
lish fundamental values in his mind and 
he must determine what his institution is to 


become. He will remember that people 
are born with dispositions which create op- 
timism, cheerfulness, good humor or their 
opposites, that he has little hope of changing 
his own inheritance—or that of others—on 
these points, but that nevertheless the prob- 
lems of personnel relations must be ap- 
proached in a manner that is friendly, rea- 
sonable, and fair. 

Of first importance is the scale of values 
established for the institution. What is the 
purpose and function of the library? Shall 
it be the lengthened shadow of the librarian? 
Shall the head become the indispensable cog 
at the expense of his subordinates? Regard- 
less of individual answers in individual situ- 
ations, the librarian of course recognizes that 
his prime obligation is to the people who 
support and use the library. Pleasant, effi- 
cient service to patrons is the goal which he 
and his staff seek together. No group of 


principles, devices, or managerial tricks wil 
ever replace the need for that intangitks ! 
quality which is called leadership. The idaf ! 
of “The Boss” has been replaced by that d 
“The Leader”, and everyone profits by thi 
triumph of democracy over totalitarianism. 
The atmosphere of an institution refles 
the nature of the librarian, and a public ip 
stitution should attract patrons by the sincer 
interest of every employee in all patrons why 
use its resources. Such interest is engender 
by the spirit of teamwork among the std 
which may be developed in many ways. Is 
growth is neither rapid nor final and its com 
plex nature must receive the constant atter 
tion of the librarian. It is interwoven with d 
other aspects of library administration. 
The experience of the author at the Ne 
Orleans Public Library during the past ta 
years might prove helpful to others concerned 


with matters of personnel policy. During ! 


these years the whole administration of tk 
library was altered, and among the matter 
requiring urgent attention have been thox 
concerning personnel. It will be remembert 
that before that time the library had bets 
part of a political situation which had ptt 
cipitated its affairs into a public issue. 
recruiting, for example, the policy had bes 
to start everyone as a page and permit # 
vancement to positions of responsibility. Ths 
is excellent politics, but questionable libray 
administration. The salary scale was so lor 
that one marveled that any staff membes 
stayed on the job. Since there was no retift 
ment plan, the aged had no other choice bt 
to remain as long as possible on the job. Ti 
situation was further complicated by a laf 
WPA force only loosely controlled by lib 

personnel. Of the conscientious Departmey™ 
Heads, only one was a college graduate, 
none was a graduate of library school. 
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This paper can in no way report all the 
changes that were made—how each depart- 


ment in turn received the attention of ex- 


perts from other institutions, and how stand- 
ads of work, service, and personnel were 
forced up year by year. However, as far as 
saff is concerned, a major factor was the 
inclusion of the library in the city civil serv- 
ice system, beginning in 1943. All of the 
usual surveys were made before that time, 
and a complete classification scheme was 
drawn up for every position in the library. 
This scheme included job description, neces- 
sary education and training, and minimum 
and maximum salaries. There were many 
problems of adapting civil service principles 
to approved library practices. For example, 
there was the question of the division be- 
tween professional and clerical chores—ex- 
actly where was the line to be drawn? Should 
fegistration assistants, for example, who ob- 
viously needed clerical skills, be designated as 
derical workers, or were other personal and 
professional qualifications more important in 
this point of contact with library patrons? A 
scheme of service was finally devised, includ- 
ing Page, Clerk I, Typist Clerk I, Library 
® Assistant, Librarian I, Librarian II, and Li- 
brarian III. The Library Assistant, in this 
library, has a combination of duties which 
might be designated as “high clerical and 
low professional”. College training is re- 
wt Wired, and it is to be hoped that in making 
appointments in this category people will be 
tncouraged to enter the profession and later 
teccive formal library school training. 

The salary scale is always fundamental in 
matters of personnel. The one established by 
the City Civil Service has proved helpful in 
equalizing opportunities and in obtaining in- 
cements for staff members. In the first place, 
the original scale designated minimum sal- 
eAtics which were higher than those in effect 
gptere, though comparable to other southern 
lbraries. Secondly, civil service recognized 
ine principle of annual increments to deserv- 
ing staff members—a good arguing point 

ith boards and appropriating officials. 

hitdly, the library is now included in any 
lilary changes affecting other city depart- 


ments—a position more privileged than in 
other years, and decidedly beneficial in these 
years of expanding economy. Salaries in New 
Orleans have advanced steadily, and at the 
present time the beginning salary for Libra- 
rian I is $1800 and for Librarian II, $2280. 
A recent achievement was a board ruling 
that extra pay should be given for Sunday 
and holiday work, and the library week was 
reduced from 42 hours to 40. 

Any institution will be concerned with a 
number of specific personnel problems, re- 
gardless of the number of employees. There 
is the matter of employing new personnel, 
for example, and recruiting the right kind of 
people for all positions in the profession. At 
the New Orleans Public we have the “open 
door” policy; we make it a practice of inter- 
viewing anyone who is interested in any 
phase of library work. These interviews are 
used for several purposes. They provide an 
opportunity of learning the background, ex- 
perience, and personality of the prospective 
staff member, and also of a frank discussion 
of the individual’s possibilities for future 
status and advancement. It is just as import- 
ant to know who is not suitable for an in- 
stitution as who is, even when candidates are 
scarce, because most librarians find it both 
difficult and unpleasant to dismiss employ- 
ees. 

Volumes have been written on in-service 
training, and in New Orleans we subscribe 
io the principle that it is a career-time pro 
cess. For example, our bi-weekly department 
head meetings usually have some training 
features, as well as the more obvious discus- 
sion of matters relating to policy and the 
problems of the moment. During 1946, op- 
portunity was provided for discussion of each 
chapter in “How to Supervise”, by P. J. Kal- 
sem, with the librarian acting as leader and 
reports being given by individual staff mem- 
bers. Incidentally, at the department head 
level, staff meetings are consultative and ad- 
visory, and it is expected that ideas shall 
move in both directions. Here, as elsewhere, 
the adminstration seeks to encourage inde- 
pendent thinking, the central idea being that 
the institution will grow only in proportion 
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to the growth of the staff. Frequent staff 
meetings are held, and breakfast meetings 
were instituted in 1946 to meet the need of 
providing opportunities when the whole staff 
could come together, for information and 
inspiration. We feel that nothing promotes 
greater harmony between administration and 
staff than free access to information of per- 
tinent interest. Nothing concerning policy or 
planning is kept from the staff, and opinionis 
are solicited and respected. The monthly re- 
port of the librarian to the Board of Directors 
is circulated throughout the staff, in order 
that everyone may be familiar with progress, 
problems, and opportunities. Individual de- 
partments maintain up-to-date staff manuals, 
and all new employees are given a copy of 
the simple rules and regulations affecting the 
entire organization. 

Since librarians are educators, in New Or- 
leans we parallel our in-service training ideas 
with emphasis on outside schooling. Every- 
one is urged to become enrolled in some type 
of formal educational class, and all staff 
members who were with us in December 
1943 are allowed a certain amount of free 
time from their duties to attend college 
classes. The Library administration, faced 
with the problem of civil service classifica- 
tion requiring higher standards of education, 
recognized that librarians with long work 
hours would have difficulty in earning their 
required college degrees. Hence, the library 
allows up to three hours time per week dur- 
ing winter to those who are attending school 
under this plan, the exact amount of time 
depending upon the number of courses taken. 
During summer school, when courses meet 
on daily schedules, the number of hours is 
increased to a maximum of five. Besides this 
inducement, automatic salary increases ac- 
company the attainment of degrees—ten dol- 
lars extra per month for each degree. That 


the plan accomplishes results is evidenced by 
the fact that we have had as many as nine 
staff members attending school on a par. 
time basis at one time, and in recent years 
two college and two library school degrees 
have been earned by staff members. 

Besides taking time for school courses, the 
library administration urges all staff mem. 
bers to participate fully in professional, edv 
cational, and civic matters. It is our feeling 
that relief from tedious desk schedules is 
essential to both the individual and the in 
stitution. The staff member develops qual 
ities of leadership and the library is broughi 
into direct contact with countless individual 
and groups this way, which provides many 
opportunities both for service and for win 
ning friends in the community. Department 
heads, particularly, are expected to partic 
pate and assume leadership in activities 
which may be conducted outside the libray 
walls but which are nevertheless related w 
the over-all job of this library in this com 
munity. Some are drawn into PTA commit 
tee work, others into business groups such # 
the Association of Commerce and the YMBC, 
and still others into contact with the brow 
field of social work. 

Perhaps the preceding paragraphs giv 
some indication of personnel problems and 
their solutions in one public library. We at 
still far from our objective, but these pas 
ten years have provided concrete evident 
that at least we are on our way. Within tk 
framework as outlined, administrators am 
staff are now concentrating on creating tk 
type of library atmosphere which makes b 
braries happy, cheerful places for both work 
ers and visitors. Our ideal of public admi 
istration seeks not only efficiency but 
friendliness—objectives which are the 5 
duct of sound personnel policies, wisely ¢ 
rected. 





LYLE SAXON MEMORIAL IN THE LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY 


One week after the death of Lyle Saxon 
the Louisiana State Library announced in the 
press that a memorial collection of material 
on Old Louisiana would be started. The hope 
was expressed that it would grow by gifts 


and by the purchase of books and other 
terial. Several gifts have already been 
ceived, and Mrs. Cammie Henry has writtt 
that she wishes to contribute to this me 
orial from her historical material. 
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This memorial was started before Tulane 
University announced its memorial scholar- 
ship and the memorial gift of Mr. Saxon’s 
books, pictures and manuscripts from the 
Misses Chambers. 

There is no rivalry between these two 
memorials, since the State Library collection 


is of material on early Louisiana history, a 
period in which Mr. Saxon was so interested, 
with the addition of the W.P.A. collection 
given to the library by Mr. Saxon when the 
Writer’s Project closed. 

Essaz M. Cutver, 
December, 1946. State Librarian. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE SOUTH 


NANCY HOYLE 


Field Representative, Library Committee Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools* 


Excerpts from “Report on Progress and Problems in Training for 
School Librarianship in the South” (August, 1946.) 


Securing a trained librarian or teacher- 
librarian for every high school in the south- 
ern area has through the years proved even 
more difficult than securing adequate funds 
for the purchase of library materials. The 
growing use of teaching methods which re- 
quire a wide variety of materials in place of 
the single textbook, steadily increasing state 
and local appropriations to purchase instruc- 
tional materials, and the introduction of re- 
gional and state requirements that all high 
schools employ librarians or teacher-librarians 
with some training in library science had 
even before World War II created a demand 
for more school librarians than the training 
agencies could supply. The increasing num- 
ber of requests in recent years for elementary 
and junior high school librarians has in- 
creased this difficulty, which during and 
since World War II has reached alarming 
proportions . . . 

The school librarian from the very nature 
of her job is both teacher and librarian. The 
shortage of school librarians and teacher-libra- 
fans is a part of the national teacher short- 
age; the factors which have led teachers to 
leave their profession during the war years 
are among those which have influenced 
school librarians to do the same. The short- 
age of school librarians has, however, been 
aggravated by the shortage of librarians of 
all types—college, public, and special; for 
many school librarians have gone into other 
types of library work during the war, and it 


is doubtful whether they will return in any 
considerable numbers to their former posi- 
tions. 

The school librarian needs professional 
training as a librarian and as a teacher. To 
command the respect of her peers in both 
the professions to which she belongs she 
needs as much, though not necessarily the 
same, training as they have. Dr. John R. 
McLure, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Alabama, expressed the thought- 
ful school administrator’s point of view in 
the following statement in his article in the 
February, 1946 Southern Association Quart- 
erly, entitled: “Problems in the Education 
and Training of School Librarians.” 

“The training of a school librarian must”, 
he says, “involve the best possible instruction 
in classification and cataloging, book selec- 
tion, reference, and in the various other areas 
of specialized knowledge so indispensable to 
the efficient librarian. However, the posses- 
sion of such knowledge and techniques does 
not necessarily make a good school librarian. 
The thing of most importance in the training 
of the school librarian is that she have an 
understanding of the function of public edu- 
cation in American life and of the job of the 
school in her particular community .. . 

“In this matter of the training of school 
librarians we must think of the great possi- 
bilities before the school librarian for enrich- 
ing the educational program of the school by 
active and wholehearted cooperation with 
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the principal and teachers in studying the 
needs of young people and how the library 
may strengthen and improve the total educa- 
tional program of the school. The good 
school librarian is not a staff worker, separate 
and apart from the faculty. She is a regular 
member of the school faculty. She attends 
faculty meetings, participates in study and 
discussion groups, and does her full part, 
along with all other good teachers, in carry- 
ing forward the total school program.” .. . 

The increasing emphasis on the need for 
librarians prepared to give schoolwide library 
service has called attention to another train- 
ing problem experienced by all specialists 
who work in both elementary and secondary 
schools, i. e. the typical regulation by state 
departments of education requiring a teacher 
to be certified and paid as either an elemen- 
tary, or a secondary teacher. As a result, the 
school librarian tends to be certified as a high 
school teacher; and with such certification, 
in some states it is actually illegal for her to 
serve elementary schools. The outcome of 
this, so far as the training of school librarians 
is concerned, is that under present conditions 
in some states it is actually impossible for 
the prospective school librarian to take a pro- 
gram of professional training in education 
which will give her understanding of the 
problems and methods of both elementary 
and secondary schools which she needs in 
addition to training in library science. 

Library training curricula are wisely giving 
increasing attention to the selection, organi- 
zation, and use of non-book materials, especi- 
ally the audio-visual aids; but training agen- 
cies are divided as to whether they conceive 
that this training is best offered as a separate 
course or as an integral part of other library 
science courses. 

Another interesting development among 
southern library training agencies is their 
growing sense of responsibility for offering 
opportunities for in-service training of libra- 
rians and teachers. These may take the form 
of assistance by library science faculty mem- 
bers with workshops for teachers and libra- 
rians either during the summer vacation or 
during the school year and either on or off- 


campus; offering Saturday morning and 
evening extension courses; or assisting in sur- 
veys or “evaluations” of nearby schools or 
school systems. Much more needs to be done 
with all types of in-service training programs. 

In view of the current controversy as to 
whether the teacher-librarian is basically a 
teacher or basically a librarian, it is worth 
noting that two state universities in which 
for many years short teacher-librarian train- 
ing programs have been offered under the 
administrative direction of the respective uni- 
versity libraries, have recently shifted the ad- 
ministration of the library training programs 
to their colleges of education; and a woman’s 
college in another state, which has for years 
offered an undergraduate library training 
program of twenty-four semester hours under 
the administrative direction of the college li- 
brarian, has arranged to expand its program 
to thirty semester hours . . . and to become a 
full-fledged division of the college, independ- 
ent of the college library. .. . 

Training for school librarianship in the 
eleven southern states is currently offered in 
forty-four institutions, almost all of which 
began their library training programs during 
the early 1930’s as a direct result of the in- 
troduction in 1927 by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
standards requiring accredited high schools 
to employ librarians or teacher-librarians with 
some training in library science. Library 
training programs are now offered: (1) in 
the graduate and undergrauate library schools 
accredited by the American Library Associa 
tion; (2) in the undergraduate departments 
of library science, each offering approx 
mately a full year’s work in library science, 
which are not accredited by the American 
Library Association, but most of which are 
approved for the training of school libra 
rians by the Southern Assoication of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools; and (3) in the under & 


graduate departments offering less than 4 
year’s work in library science, none of which 
are accredited by the American Library As 
sociation, but some of which are approved 
by the Southern Association. 

The revised Standards for High School 
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Libraries in Southern Association Schools, 
adopted at the meeting of the Association 
in Memphis in March, 1946, to become’ ef- 
fective in the 1948-49 school year, contain 
the following provision: “All library training 
must be done in an institution whose library 
science courses are approved by the Southern 
Association. All library science training pro- 
grams approved by the American Library 
Association and by regional accrediting agen- 
cies, are also approved by the Southern Asso- 
ciation.” ... 
Negro Library Training Agencies 

Atlanta University, the only A.L.A. ac- 
credited library school solely for Negroes in 
the U.S., was accredited in 1943 as a Type 
II library school. It draws students from a 
large part of the U. S. From the time of its 
establishment in 1941 until the summer of 
1946 this library school operated during the 
regular session only; during the summer ses- 
sions undergraduate courses in library science 
were offered through the college of Educa- 
tion. Beginning with the summer of 1946, 
however, the undergraduate program was 
dropped, and the library school began offer- 






ing the full B. S. in L. S. program through 
consecutive summer sessions. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has never accredited Ne- 
gro library training agencies, but North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes, and Virginia State 
College offer undergraduate library training 
programs which follow the Type III curricu- 
lar pattern. Hampton Institute, accredited by 
A. L. A. as a Type III library school until its 
discontinuance in 1939, no longer offers any 
library science. 


Undergraduate teacher-librarian training 
programs, ranging from six to eighteen se- 
mester hours in length, are offered in eight 
other Negro colleges in the south. However, 
no training for Negro teacher-librarians is 
available within the states of Florida, Ken- 
tucky, or Mississippi; but plans have been 
made to begin a twelve-semester hour library 
training program at Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for Negroes at Tal- 
lahassee. 


*Head, Department of Library Science, 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 





THE FIRST FIVE HUNDRED AND FOUR 


FLORRINELL F. MORTON 
Director Library School, Louisiana State University 


August 9, 1946 marked the close of the 
fifteenth year of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Library School. At the commencement 
on that date the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Library Science was conferred upon seven 
students, bringing the total number conferred 
since 1932 to five hundred and four. Perhaps 
information about these graduates would be 
of interest to the Library School’s alumni 
and friends. 

Men have enrolled in every class except 
the summer terms of 1932 and 1942 and the 
1932-33 and 1935-36 regular sessions. Fre- 
quently there has been a lone man, but in 
1938-39 there were ten. Thirty-four men in 
all have received degrees from the School. 

The Library School has drawn its students 

twenty-eight states and five foreign 
countries. Their undergraduate training was 





taken at seventy-eight American and seven 
foreign instiutions. Although the majority, as 
undergraduates, had majored in English not 
a few had majored in the sciences, in lan- 
guages, and in the social sciences. Thirty- 
five had received higher degrees before enter- 
ing the Library School. A number have gone 
on for advanced training in Librarianship 
and in subject fields since receiving the 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science de- 
gree. Five are at present studying toward 
higher degrees. 

Five of the Library School’s graduates have 
died since receiving their degrees. One of 
these deaths was service-connected. Of the 
remaining four hundred and ninety-nine the 
Library School has had no recent informa- 
tion about nineteen. The following facts, 
then, are based on the latest information 
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available concerning four hundred and eighty 
graduates. 

One hundred and sixty-one graduates have 
deserted the profession of librarianship. One 
hundred and thirty-four (of the two hundred 
and thirty-nine women graduates who are 
married) devote full time to their families 
as housewives. Twenty-seven graduates, 
eighteen women and nine men, have gone 
into various other professions. Law has taken 
one, the ministry, one, and government serv- 
ice three. One is a chemist, another sells in- 
surance, and still another does social work. 
Three are engaged in secretarial work, seven 
teach in the public schools, and one is em- 
ployed by a publishing firm as a field repre- 
sentative. One is in industry, as personnel 
director, another operates a hobby shop with 
her husband, and another has just accepted 
the position of secretary to her congressman. 
Two are presently preparing themselves for 
medicine and one, for law. Of the eighteen 
women and twenty men who served with 
the armed forces during the war, two have 
chosen military service as a peace-time career. 

Of the three hundred and nineteen grad- 
uates who are actively engaged in library 
work and about whom we have had recent 
information, one hundred and eighty-two are 
employed in Louisiana. The remaining one 
hundred and thirty-seven are located in 
twenty-one states, the District of Columbia, 
and eight foreign countries. Texas employs 
thirty-one, Arkansas, eight, Illinois, seven, 
Missouri, six, and Alabama, five. Other states 
in which our graduates are presently located 
are California, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Washington. L. S. U. graduates are employ- 
ed, outside the United States, in Puerto Rico, 
Argentina, Mexico, Japan-Korea, Hawaii, 
Germany, and the British West Indies. 

The largest number, one hundred and two, 
are in school library work. Sixteen of these 
are employed outside Louisiana, in ten states 
and one foreign country. The majority are 
school librarians, a few are school library 
supervisors at the city and parish level, and 


one is a state school library supervisor. Sev- 
eral are in laboratory school libraries. 

The second largest number, seventy-four, 
are in college and: university library work. 
They hold positions in thirty-two institutions 
located in twelve states, and in one foreign 
country. Forty-five are employed in nine 
Louisiana colleges. Two are head librarians 
of Louisiana state colleges, and four, of priv- 
ate colleges in the state. 

Parish libraries and state agencies take the 
third largest group. Of these forty-eight grad- 
uates, thirty-six are in Louisiana institutions. 
Twenty-one Louisiana parish libraries have 
our graduates as staff members, and sixteen 
have an L. S. U. Library School graduate 
as head librarian. Arkansas, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and Maryland also have our 
graduates in county library work. One state, 
Mississippi, has at the head of its extension 
program a Louisiana State University Libra 
ry School graduate. 

Graduates who have wanted municipal |: 
brary work have found it necessary to leave 
the state to find employment. Twenty-six 
are in this type of work, and, if Shreve 
Memorial Library is counted as a Parish Li 
brary, only one is employed in Louisiana. 
The other twenty-five are in public libraries 
in thirteen states and the District of Colum 


bia, from New York to San Diego and from § 


Detroit to Dallas. 

In late years the special library field has 
attracted more and more of our graduates. 
Not counting those who are in special libra 
ries within the framework of a university 
library system, forty-five are now so em 
ployed, thirty-one of whom are in libraris 
outside the state. Hospital libraries hav 
taken fourteen; medical, dental and_ phar 
macy school libraries, eight; law schools, two; 
and industrial and technical research libre 
ries, five. Governmental agencies—state, fet 
eral, including the Library of Congress, an 
one foreign, employ thirteen. The Pan Amer 
ican Union, the Cooper Union, and the 4 
L. A. headquarters library employ the # 
maining three. 

One field remains to be mentioned —® 
army and navy library service. Our recoté 
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show that fifty-one of our graduates were 
employed during the war in army camp and 
naval station libraries, and in army and navy 
hospital libraries. Others were assigned to 
library work while in uniform. Thirteen have 
continued in this field and, in addition, five 
new recruits have been selected recently for 
overseas service making a total of eighteen 
now in army and navy library work. This is 
exclusive of the man at the head of the army 
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library program, Lt. Colonel Paul Postell, al- 
so a Louisiana State University graduate. 
And so ends the story of Louisiana State 
University’s five hundred and four Library 
School graduates. It is a record to be viewed 
with pardonable pride and one that gives 
encouragement for the future. May the next 
five hundred come up to the high standard 
set by these graduates of the Library School’s 
first fifteen years. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Located in 
































Located Outside 


Louisiana Louisiana Total - 
School 86 16 102 
College and University. 45 29 74 
Parish and Regional 36 12 43 
Special Libraries 14 31 45 
Municipal 1 25 26 
Army and Navy Library Service... 19 19 
In School 5 
Out of the Profession 161 
Housewife (134) 
Other employment (27) 
Deceased 5 
No recent information 19 





182 


TOTALS 








132 
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TRAINING FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


MARY LOUISE MARSHALL* 


Librarian, Rudolph Matas Medical Library of Tulane University 
In Charge, Orleans Parish Medical Society Library 


The field of the medical library has grown 
in scope, in importance and in service beyond 
dreams of the group of far-seeing physicians 
and librarians who organized the Medical 
Library Association in 1898. The necessity 
for keeping abreast of the advance of med- 
ical thought, has made of the library a turn- 
stile on the broad highway over which must 
pass the march of medicine. Not only the 
faculties and students of medical schools, but 
practicing physicians, specialists and public 
health workers must travel the same way; 
for in a literal sense, completion of medical 
school training is only the first milestone on 
the road of medical education. The library 
offers the best opportunity for continued 
graduate study, desirable in other fields, but 
a Necessity in medicine. 

The medical library is distinguished from 





the general library by certain basic differ- 
ences. First and most important is the sub- 
jegt specialization, with its extensive and in- 
dividualistic vocabulary. Second is the type 
of clientele which the medical library serves. 
Most graduates of Class A medical schools 
have completed three to four years of college 
work before beginning the study of medicine. 
While this entrance requirement has been re- 
duced to two years in the accelerated cur- 
riculum of the war years, pre-war standards 
will doubtless be resumed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This background is evidenced in the 
research interest and study atmosphere in the 
medical library. The importance of at least 
a reading knowledge of several languages 
broadens the reference field proportionally. 
The fact that medical reference service is 
directed either immediately or ultimately to 
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ward the benefit of sick patients lends an 
urgency and importance to the contribution 
of the medical librarian which cannot be 
measured on a ledger sheet. There is an 
especial gratification if some new treatment 
thus suggested through the medium of print 
is later reported to have aided a patient to 
recover. Medical reference work deals not 
with problems of industry or finance but 
with human life, and the trained scholarship 
and careful discrimination which the medical 
librarian brings to her task are in direct pro- 
portion to the contribution which the library 
may make to the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing. 

There are in addition certain variances in 
relative technical values in actual library ad- 
ministration as between medical libraries and 
those devoted to general subject fields: the 
essential importance of recent material in 
comparison to older publications; the greater 
use of periodicals rather than texts and mono- 
graphs; the extensive development of gifts 
and exchanges as a source of acquisition; the 
fact that medical books and periodicals are 
usually more costly than those of other fields, 
necessitating careful study in budgeting, etc. 
These are matters concerning which little has 
been written and which are not always rec- 
ognized by librarians engaged in general sub- 
ject fields, although they are common knowl- 
edge to every experienced medical librarian. 

If, then, the medical library and its serv- 
ices are distinctive, what of the medical libra- 
rian and her qualifications? What should be 
the educational background for service in our 
special field? What of her library school 
work? Is additional training necessary, and 
if so, of what should it consist? Those of us 
who have been faced with the problem of 
securing and maintaining an adequate staff 
during the past few years can but be inter- 
ested in any program directed toward the 
betterment of the present situation as regards 
dearth of properly qualified personnel to staff 
the increasing number of medical libraries 
of all types. Perhaps the time has come for 
the Medical Library Association to establish 
standards of medical librarianship or even to 
sponsor a program of selective recruitment 


and training. Surely the subject merits care- 
ful study in the interests of medical library 
service in the years to come. 

It has been said that “librarianship is a 
social activity—the establishment and main- 
tenance of contact between men and books”.! 
Certain it is that personal as well as acquired 
qualities make for success in library work. 
Carnovsky” names as the “qualities of libra- 
rianship, inherent or to be acquired in early 
life: ability to get along with people, bookish 
interest, imagaination and a mind which pre- 
fers organization to confusion.” Gapp* be- 
lieves there should be in addition: “a certain 
curiosity, an intellectual and emotional drive 
which gives some guarantee of future 
growth”, as well as “an appreciation of the 
relation of routines to knowledge, the social 
structure and educational objectives”. To 
these might be added: adaptability, a pleasing 
personality, some nerve (rather than nerves), 
a sense of humor, and a strong constitution. 
All of these attributes apply equally well to 
medical librarianship. 

Regarding the preprofessional training of 
the librarian, Wilson says*, “neither the 
scholar without library training, nor the li- 
brarian without scholarship of a high order 
can bring to the administration of . . . libra- 
ries all the abilities which are demanded if 
they are to be nicely adjusted to all the needs 
of organization, administration, scholarship, 
and investigation”. Jones® feels that “leader- 
ship in a librarian requires high intelligence, 
high scholarship, wide experience as well as 
linguistic ability” and that “education and 
higher intelligence, when lacking in the staff 
members of the special libraries are qualities 
which are sadly missed, for here librarians 
have to condemn themselves to an intellect- 
ual level which is lower than that of their 
readers, if they are not well versed in the 
main subject of their collections”. According 
to Hunt®, the pre-library school training of 
the medical librarian should include a B. S. 
or B. A. with a major in the biological 
sciences and a reading acquaintance with 
German and French. Some training in sev- 


eral basic sciences is perhaps to be preferred 


to more profound knowledge of one subject, 
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but study in one science should be suffici- 
ently extensive to give to the would-be libra- 
rian some knowledge of research method. 
Even a limited facility in Latin and Greek 
is a great aid in familiarzing one’s self with 
medical nomenclature. Knowledge of other 
modern languages,—Russian, Spanish, Italian, 
etc. approximately in the order named, repre- 
sents a distinct advantage. 

The second step in the training of the 
medical librarian is a year’s course in profes- 
sional librarianship, (a) “to give the student 
a broad overview of librarianship; (b) to ac- 
quaint her with the library’s role in educa- 
tion; (c) to set forth for her in appropriate 
relationships the theories and principles un- 
derlying the major subjects in the field; (d) 
to acquaint her with the body of literature 
in the field; and (e) to give her command 
of library procedure fundamental for future 
professional performance”.? 

In the early library schools learning by 
doing was the basic plan. Modern curricu- 
lums tend to stress lectures on the theory of 
practical subjects such as Administration, 
Book selection, Cataloging, Reference and 
Bibliography, rather than actual practice 
work. Certain leaders seem to feel that the 
ideal might lie some place between these two 
methods. Modern librarians have been 
branded technicians and it should be remem- 
bered that the merit of techniques is limited 
by the extent to which they serve a useful 
purpose. Librarians should be so familiar 
with means and devices that they may choose 
and employ them as need arises. “The mast- 
ery of skills, techniques and routines should 
not be permitted to eclipse the inany other 
characteristics which in sum characterize the 
successful librarian”.? 

There still remains the need for specialized 
training in the medical library field. Until 
very recent years this problem has received 
little attention. The lack of planned training 
for medical work has in fact often resulted 
in the appointment of medical secretaries as 
librarians. Physicians have believed some 
knowledge of the subject field to be so im- 
portant that in the absence of both medical 
and professional library training, the latter 











has been sacrificed for the former, and the 
technical organization of the library has suf- 
fered in consequence. The preferred method 
is assuredly library training in addition to 
subject specialization. 

Most of us in medical library work today 
entered this special field without other than 
library school training. We have learned 
other phases of our work by the system of 
trial and error, a process expensive to the 
library, the librarian, and the users of the 
library. We should thus be the first to advise 
planned and standardized training for those 
who follow us. 

In attempting to fill this need, several 
short courses have been given, namely in 
medical reference work and bibliography, 
and in hospital library work at the Columbia, 
University School of Library Service; and a 
course for hospital librarians in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Instruction in the courses 
for hospital librarians includes not only the 
care and use of the hospital medical library, 
but also the patients’ library and lectures in 
bibliotherapy. These would seem to be in- 
adequate to cover subject specialization in 
medical library work. Other than these, li- 
brary schools have offered in their curricu- 
lums only two or three lectures on medical 
reference books. 

It has been the belief of the author for 
some years, that training for subject speciali- 
zation in library work might well follow 
the plan of training for specialization in med- 
icine itself,—that of the internship or resi- 
dency. This method, as in medicine, super- 
imposes a period of supervised experience on 
a foundation of theory. 

In speaking of the internship as a method 
of training in library work, Metcalf and his 
collaborators say:* “the introduction to li- 
brary theory and practice comes from the 
first year of library school. Deeper insight 
into these matters can come from a period 
of internship and should lead, in the case of 
the student able to observe and reason for 
himself, to mastery of the subject. In such 
an internship there is the risk that the theo- 
retical side may be limited to the principles 
illustrated and exemplified in the various 
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parts of a particular library. The interne 
may not pursue any directed program of 
readings from library literature, but on the 
other hand, guidance from experienced and 
competent librarians may be more readily 
available and more significant than that ob- 
tainable in library schools. The program for 
a period of internship would in many ways 
be similar to a second-year library school 
program, since the interne would spend time 
in each of the various departments of a libra- 
ry with a major interest in some one of them. 

“Important elements in the success of an 
internship are: first, that the student have the 
ability to observe and to reason for himself; 
and second, that one or more responsible 
people on the library staff have the time to 
discuss the administration and organization 
of the particular library, so that in this way 
the interne will learn not merely the practices 
of the one library, however good they may 
be. On the contrary, he is provided with op- 
portunities to learn the principles and policies 
that are being applied, and thereby he is 
enabled to correlate the governing principles 
and the practical realities. 

“What the interne gains that is different 
from the elementary library school program 
is, first, an intensive drilling in processes and 
routines under working conditions, and sec- 
ond, insight into underlying principles 
through directed thinking and through ac- 
tual application of the principles. New areas 
of professional knowledge are not opened up 
to him, as he has already explored the gen- 
eral groundwork in the first year of library 
school where the studies were intended to 
give a view of the library in all its various 
general functions. What constitutes the ad- 
vance is that deeper knowledge has come 
through an enlightened apprenticeship”. 

The internship is particularly advantageous 
in training for the special field of medicine 
in library work, since it furnishes opportunity 
for the student to learn the subject field, the 
nomenclature, the bibliography and the vary- 
ing values of the different phases of medical 
library work and materials as previously 
mentioned. The value of a procedure may 


only be determined scientifically by experi- 
mentation and observation of results. 

Some five years ago, therefore, it was de. 
cided to establish such a teaching unit in the 
library of the Orleans Parish Medical So 
ciety, which is administered jointly with the 
Rudolph Matas Medical Library of Tulane 
University under the direction of the author. 
The period of training was set at twelve 
months, with a two weeks’ vacation, cor- 
responding to that of a medical internship. 
Since only one person could be accepted for 
training at a time, especial care has been used 
in the choice of each. trainee. Scholarship 
records of college and library school have 
been examined and preliminary personal in- 
terviews required. Only persons evidencing 
a sincere interest in the medical field have 
been considered for appointment. A stipend 
to cover board and room only has been paid 
and it has been explained that the appoint 
ment is a training unit and in no sense a 
position. 

The internes have worked as members of 
the staff under close personal direction, and 
have had a part in all phases of the libraries’ 
work. Every effort has been made to ex 
plain not only methods used in our libraries; 
but in comparison, those used in other medi- 
cal libraries, with discussion as to reasons 
for selection of one method or another. 

In providing opportunity for such super- 
vised experience, the experience in services 
to different types of the medical library’s pa 
trons is felt to be important; not only that 
given to faculty, research workers and stu 
dents; but also that given to the genera 
practitioner, the specialist, the medical im 
terne, the nurse and the medical social 
worker. The joint administration of the 
medical libraries under discussion has of 
fered service to this varied group. 

It is felt that the experiment has been 4 
success and that the internship is the method 
of choice for specialized training in medica 
library work. Four trainees have received 
certificates on completion of the course and 
a fifth will finish her work in another fou 
months. Of the four who have completed 
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the work, three hold responsible positions in 
medical libraries, the fourth has become a 
librarian of a Veterans’ hospital. 

So much for the experiment, which will 
be continued as an accepted procedure, in- 
asmuch as it has proven worthwhile. A dis- 
advantage has been that the training has 
been conducted independently and thus of- 
fers no library school advanced credit. One 
wonders why such a method of training for 
different kinds of special library work might 
not be undertaken as a graduate project in 
some one library school. The argument that 
the regular library school faculty would not 
be qualified to supervise the work, is un- 
sound, for to the special librarian directing 
the internship could be delegated temporary 
faculty status in each case: a medical li- 
brarian for a medical internship, a law li- 
brarian for a law internship, etc. The judg- 
ment of the special librarian in each case 
could be accepted in grading the work of 
the interne. The location of the special li- 
brary near the library school is unnecessary, 
since the choice of the special library and 
the special librarian is the important factor 
in the training period. 

In summarizing, there are three factors 
of equal importance which lead to good 
medical librarianship,—(1) Recruitment of 


carefully selected and properly qualified per- 
sonnel; (2) Education, both general and 
professional; and (3) Experience, preferably 
supervised experience as represented by an 
internship in a medical library. Medical li- 
brary service of the future will depend on 
the successful correlation of these three fac- 
tors. 
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LOUISIANA CHAPTER 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


DOROTHY B. SKAU* 
Librarian, Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


Special librarianship is a profession. The 
Special Libraries Association, founded in 
1909, is an international organization of 
librarians whose libraries are built around 
special subject materials and who serve a 
testricted clientele. The membership, ac- 
cording to Article II of the Constitution, is 
for “individuals who are actively engaged in 
library, statistical or research work, or who 
were formerly so engaged.” 

The slogan “Putting Knowledge to Work” 
appears prominently on the letterhead of the 


national association; and appropriately, too, 
for the association’s members aim through 
training and experience to collect, organize, 
and evaluate masses of factual material and 
adapt it to the needs of the clientele they 
serve. Represented in the SLA are librarians, 
research assistants and information experts 
who serve corporations, banks, manufacturing 
concerns, law firms, newspapers, advertising, 
insurance and transportation companies, hos- 
pitals and nursing schools, museums, re- 
search organizations, business branches and 
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other departments of public libraries, music, 
law, medical and commerce schools, and de- 
partmental libraries of universities, and other 
organizations in the field of business, science, 
technology, social welfare, medicine and the 
arts. 

The Louisiana Chapter exists because a 
few “special” librarians believed its organi- 
zation possible and worked to achieve it. 
When the writer was assigned to the mem- 
bership committee of SLA, she discussed 
with the chairman, Mrs. Jane Brewer, the 
formation of a chapter in Louisiana. At 
that time the possibility seemed remote. 
There were less than ten members in the 
state; and at least twelve are required to 
obtain a chapter. A roster of twenty mem- 
bers is considered a safe minimum. 

Several members were added in 1945. The 
writer discussed special resources in New 
Orleans institutions before a meeting of lo 
cal librarians in a morning session on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1945. This meeting was arranged 
at Howard-Tilton Memorial Library to take 
the place of the annual state convention, 


postponed because of war travel restrictions. 
Then in the spring of 1946 the movement 
received new impetus. Miss Gertrude Minsk, 
Librarian of the Agriculture-Biology Library 


at L. S. U. offered her assistance. She sur- 
veyed the “special” field in Baton Rouge and 
obtained additional members; the New Or- 
leans area was recanvassed. 

A group of possible members met at the 
Faculty Club of Louisiana State University 
on Saturday, May 25, 1946 to ascertain by 
informal discussion: (1) whether a new or- 
ganization could offer advantages not al- 
ready available through existing associations 
and clubs; (2) whether there was evidence 
of sufficient interest to form a local chapter; 
(3) and whether the group wanted to as 
sume responsibility for such a chapter. 

Miss Minsk, who had been active in the 
organization of the Puget Sound Chapter, 
ably led the discussion, at the end of which 
the group voted to petition the national as- 
sociation for formal recognition as a chap- 
ter. About twenty signatures were affixed 
to the original petition presented to the Ex- 


— 


ecutive Board at the national convention in 
June of this year. The petition was a 
cepted, the formation of the new chapter ap 
proved, and the Louisiana Chapter of SLA 
became a reality. 

New Orleans was selected as the place for 
the first meeting November 16 and 17. In 
her capacity as national representative for 
SLA in Louisiana, the writer assumed gen 
eral chairmanship for the meeting and ap 
pointed the following committee heads: 

Assistant Chairman: Muriel G. Richard 
son, Howard-Tilton Memorial Library; 

Constitution: Leonard Oppenheim, Tulane 
School of Law; 

Publicity: Odette Delhonde, Charity Hos 
pital Patients’ and Medical Library; 

Program: Gertrude Minsk, Agriculture 
Biology Library, Louisiana State University; 

Registration: Ethel M. Saucier, Charity 
Hospital School of Nursing Education o 
L. S. U.; 

Hospitality: Miriam G. Reeves, Law Li 
brary of Louisiana; 

Nominating: W. D. Postell, L. S. U. Medi- 
cal Library. 

The First Meeting 

Registration for the meeting, scheduled a 
International House, was followed immed: 


ately by a luncheon in one of the private din § 


ing rooms. 

Leonard Oppenheim, Chairman of the 
Constitution Committee, assumed charge of 
the first business session; Mildred Hogan 
served as secretary pro tem. Mimeographed 
copies of the proposed constitution had bees 
distributed prior to the meeting to speed the 
proceedings. The several articles and thei 
sections were read, discussed, in some cases 
revised, and finally approved by the assembly. 
After the Constitution was adopted, Mr 
Postell read the slate of officers his commit 
tee prepared. Officers elected for the com 
ing year include: 

President: Leonard Oppenheim, Tulam 
School of Law; 

Vice-President (and President-elect): Mi 
dred Hogan, Louisiana Department of Com 
merce and Industry; 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mary Clay, North 
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east Junior College, L. S. U.; 

Delegate-at-large to the Executive Board: 
Dorothy B. Skau, New Orleans Sub-Branch, 
U. S. D. A. Library, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. 

An informal dinner meeting was held at 
7:00 p. m. at the Lafitte Restaurant in the 
Vieux Carré. W. Dosite Postell presided as 
master of ceremonies; the L. L. A. President- 
dect, John Hall Jacobs, and Janet Riley, 
President of New Orleans Library Club, 
spoke briefly welcoming the SLA chapter to 
the state. Cajun stories effectively told by 
Eleanor LeBlanc gave the party a touch of 
“local color.” Prefacing her remarks with 
the statement that during the course of the 
dinner she had learned Mr. Postell was one 
of her “cousins” she regaled the audience 
with her tall tales of the bayous. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Postell acknowledged the kinship. 

As Louisiana’s Special Libraries’ member 
of longest standing and as a personal friend 
of the principal speaker, Mrs. Grace Cameron 
was accorded the privilege of introducing 
Miss Betty Joy Cole, national president of 
the Special Libraries Association, who came 
from Bound Brook, New Jersey, the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Company to install the Louisiana Chapter. 

Since many were new members of the As- 
sociation, Miss Cole spoke on development 
of SLA from “a small group of librarians 
interested in specialized fields to a member- 
ship well over 4000. There is still room for 


§ further growth,” she said, “as the need for 


local groups is realized. This results in the 
formation of new chapters, such as the one 
which has just been organized in Louisiana. 
Chapters work for their own local needs and 
take an active part in the projects of the na- 
tional Association. At present, SLA is ac- 
tively engaged in working for the better- 
ment of library service, both at home and 
abroad. By coordinating the work of our 
local groups we avoid duplication of power. 
The Association is able to bring to a success- 
ful conclusion such programs as it initiates 
because of the unity of purpose and active 
support of its members.” Miss Cole stated 

are twenty-four local chapters, ranging 


from Puget Sound to Southern California on 
the West Coast, to Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Indiana, Illinois, Milwaukee, and Minnesota 
in central United States, and Boston to Wash- 
ington, D. C. on the East Coast. Two Cana- 
dian Chapters have been organized at To 
ronto and Montreal. The Louisiana Chap- 
ter represents the first Chapter in the South. 

The 17th’s activities began with a breakfast 
at the Roosevelt for the Executive Board, 
followed by a walking tour of the French 
Quarter. The final program, a reception 
meeting sponsored jointly by the Louisiana 
Chapter of SLA and the New Orleans Li- 
brary Club, was held at the Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art. Miss Ethel Hutson, for- 
merly executive secretary of the Museum, 
traced the history of its library collection and 
related some of the interesting queries she 
had received; Dom Gregory De Wit, a 
Benedictine monk and artist of note, ad- 
dressed the group on his work. After re- 
freshments the party adjourned to the exhibit 
rooms where a special exhibit of his paint- 
ings were being shown. 

Membership 

At the close of the organization meeting 
membership in the Louisiana Chapter ex- 
ceeded 50. Although special librarians in 
neighboring states were not solicited, four 
SLA members from Texas, including one 
institution, asked to be included in the Lou- 
isiana Chapter. Applicants from these areas 
will be welcomed; their participation in 
chapter activities should be mutually profit- 
able and stimulating. 

SLA And Other Organizations 

The value and importance of cooperation 
with other organizations is recognized by the 
national Special Libraries Association, as well 
as by the local chapters. Through joint com- 
mittees and meetings when possible, through 
appointment of special representatives to the 
other associations, and in other ways, as sug- 
gested, the Louisiana Chapter can be ex- 
pected to take part in the state’s library ac- 
tivities. Cooperation with other professional 
organizations to further the common purpose 
of advancing librarianship in Louisiana is 
planned. 
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It is the writer’s belief that the formation 
of this SLA Chapter will promote rather 
then interfere with membership in local and 
state associations. At least one new member 
of the New Orleans Library Club and L. L. 
A. has already been gained through SLA 
affiliation. The question will surely arise: 
Can librarians be expected to join three 
groups—their state library association, the 
SLA, and the ALA? 


Earl N. Manchester, Ohio 


Librarian, 


State University, makes this fitting reply: 
“there is of course no reason why individual 


librarians may not belong to all three groups 
. « « Those that do are probably the mog 
keenly alive to the advantages to be gained 
from this multiple association with th 
three groups and from that standpoint ar 
probably your most desirable members . . .” 


1S8pecial Libraries Association. Univer. 
sity and College Group. Bulletin No. 25:5 
(June 1, 1946). 


*Louisiana representative on national 
Membership Committee of the Special Li 
braries Association. 





LAW LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


MARGARET T. LANE 
Librarian, L. S. U. Law School 


A law librarian is fortunate in many ways. 
With few exceptions his library contains only 
legal books. The reference questions are al- 
most always about cases or statutes. The 
books are purchased for the most part from 
law book dealers. The law librarian is not 
beset by the many, varied problems that con- 
front a public or university librarian; his is 
a limited subject field. 

However, there are various problems pe- 
culiar to law books and law libraries. These 
factors affect the work of the law librarian 
and his staff and, to a certain extent, indi- 
cate the training desirable as background for 
law library work. Qualifications for law li- 
brary work in general and the value of legal 
training as opposed to library training are 
discussed here only incidentally to the main 
purpose of outlining the various activities of 
the law library staff. 

The cataloging of law books furnishes an 
example of some of the problems faced by 
one member of the law library staff. A large 
proportion of the books handled by the law 
cataloger are serials. This means, of course, 
that the cataloging, assigning of subject head- 
ings, and classifying have already been done 
for many of the books that are received; thus 
they can be added to the collection with very 
little effort. When, however, an individual 
title is received, the law cataloger faces some- 


what the same problems as a general libra 
rian. First, the book must be cataloged. Whil 
most university and research law libraries 
catolog their books fully, it is not an infre 
quent practice for bar libraries to use simpli: 
fied cataloging. Law libraries which do us 
full cataloging find that Library of Congres 
cards are available for about 90% of the titles 
If the printed cards are not available, typed 
cards must be prepared, which requires spe 
cial training in cataloging rules. 

Second, subject headings must be assigned 
The Library of Congress headings, planned 
for a large general library, are not appro 
priate. While there are various special law 
subject heading lists, there is none which is 
adopted by all law libraries. The cataloger 
must be familiar with legal subjects to selet 
the headings from the list used by the l 
brary; therefore, with regard to the assigning 
of subject headings, legal training is partice 
larly helpful. 

Third, call numbers are sometimes, thoug) 
not always, used. Law libraries can functios 
better than most libraries without a classifi 
cation scheme or shelf symbols. If the Lov 
isiana reports are on one wall, and the Loo 
isiana Acts on the other, the library is # 
ranged. The volume numbers, or years cof 
ered, serve as call numbers. However, # 
though the small law library needs no @ 
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numbers, the larger libraries do have such 
numbers. Classification schemes, like subject 
heading lists, are not standardized for law 
libraries. (Dewey is not used because the 
numbers assigned to law do not provide for 
sufficient expansion. The Library of Con- 
gress scheme is not yet prepared.) Many law 
libraries have worked out simple classifica- 
tion schemes, if they can be dignified with 
such a title. The usual practice is to assign 
a symbol for the class of books (i. ¢., “T” 
for texts, “B. A.” for bar association reports, 
etc.) and a Cutter number taken from the 
author. The problems of classification, while 
not complex, are individual for the particular 
library and cannot be solved by referring to 
suggestions printed on the cards or in book 
lists. 

Cataloging is a special branch of library 
service and is usually recognized as such. On 
the other hand, the reference function is 
often, particularly in law libraries, performed 
by various members of the staff without 
formal recognition of the service. It is only 
the largest law libraries which have specially 
designated reference librarians. However, 
there are certain familiar reference services 
offered in all law libraries. 

One of the principal reference functions is 
giving assistance in the use of law books. It 
has been said that, “Law is the best indexed 
of any field of literature”. That means that 
mosts things can be found and also that there 
are several different ways of finding them. 
Thus, if a citation is incomplete or wrong, 
the case can be located by plaintiff's name, 
defendant’s name, by date and possibly even 
by subject. Not only are cases well indexed, 
or digested as lawyers say, but statutes, also, 
are indexed, and law review articles as well. 
A certain amount of training is necessary for 
using the various indexes. Some are used me- 
chanically, that is, a name or number is 
looked up; some require selection of a sub- 
ject to be searched and a study of the analysis 
of the subject to determine the section under 
which the problem is treated. 

It is a mechanical process to transpose cita- 
tions, but one well worth knowing. There 
is a great deal of duplication in legal mater- 


ials and, particularly in a law school library, 
it is helpful to be able to offer the case or 
statute in two or more different publications. 
Moreover, the standard form of citation re- 
quires that both official and unofficial cita- 
tions be given. 

A reference librarian must, early in his 
career, become accustomed to legal abbrevia- 
tions. Many of the early law reports were 
prepared by individuals rather than by the 
state. They are referred to by the abbreviated 
name of the reporter. Thus, the reference 
librarian must know that “6 Rob.” stands for 
the 6th volume of Robinson’s reports (Lou- 
isiana 1841-1846). Of course, outside his 
home state, the librarian relies on tables of 
abbreviations for such information. 

All of these reference duties can more fully 
be carried out by a person with at least some 
legal training. A clear example of the use of 
legal training in reference work is illustrated 
by a question involving the “right of pri- 
vacy”. If you know “privacy” is a branch of 
the law of torts, you are able to turn to a 
text on “torts” and find a chapter on the 
right of privacy, although there are no sep- 
arate publications on the subject in the li- 
brary. 

The work of the head librarian is also con- 
ditioned by the fact that it is a law library 
that he administers. One important factor in 
connection with book selection is that a large 
percent of the budget is encumbered by the 
necessity of keeping the books and sets al- 
ready in the library up-to-date. In many li- 
braries over 50% of the year’s money is com- 
mitted in this way. 

The number of law books issued is not 
large, particularly if compared with the num- 
ber that the general librarian must consider 
each year. However, in the textbook field, 
there are many books on the same subject. 
The law librarian must decide on the basis 
of author, contents, etc., which is the best 
buy. 

A law library serves a limited clientele; 
in general, only law students and lawyers use 
a law library. Thus, most of the users are 
familiar with the library and the books, 
especially since many law schools offer a 
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course in legal bibliography. This course is 
usually an additional responsibility of the li- 


brarian in a law school library. 


The limited library clientele is a natural 
result of the scope of the book collection. It 
follows that publicity to win new borrowers 
is not extensively used. Publicity in a law 


library is devoted primarily to making the 
contents of the collection and the services of 
the library staff more widely known. 

For the reasons outlined, the work of law 
librarians is somewhat different from that of 
general librarians. The differences do not, 
however, obscure the fact that law librarians 
are still librarians. 


Oa. 





NEW MEDICAL 


New classification schedules for medicine 
and its basic sciences have been completed 
and are being tried out in the classification 
of the Army Medical Library. The new 
schedules follow the plan and will become 
an integral part of the Library of Congress 
system of classification, replacing the present 
schedules QM - QR and R. Because of the 
many adjustments which will be made in 
the course of the classifying of the books of 
this largest American medical library, it has 
been deemed wise not to make the classifi- 
cation in its present form available for gen- 
eral distribution. Its revision in the course of 
the reorganization of the Army Medical Li- 
brary will establish the new tables in their 
permanent form and they will then be pub- 
lished as a part of the Library of Congress 
scheme. 

The notation of the new medical tables has 
been so planned as to cause no conflict with 
the use of the Library of Congress classes 
QM -QR and R. The new scheme uses divi- 
sions previously unassigned, - QS - QZ and W. 
This makes it possible for libraries already 


CLASSIFICATION 


using the present Library of Congress classi- 
fication system for medicine and its related 
sciences to continue to-do so; or if they 
prefer, to change to the new system, leaving 
their previous collections as they are. 


Copy for the new medical series of Library 
of Congress cards is being prepared in the 
Army Medical Library and these cards will 
bear the notation of the new classification. 
The Library of Congress will announce its 
policy with respect to use of the new sched- 
ules before they are published. 


Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Librarian of 
the Matas Medical Library of Tulane Univer- 
sity, is responsible for the actual preparation 
of the new classification, working with a 
Committee composed of representatives of 

.the Army Medical Library, the Library of 
Congress and the Army Medical Library 
Survey Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Keys D. Metcalf, Director of Harvard 
University Libraries. Funds for the project 
have been provided by the Rockefeller Foun- 


dation. 





SCHARLIE E. RUSSELL LIBRARY 
CLUB 

The Scharlie E. Russell Library Club held 
its annual Book Dinner in the private dining 
room of the student center on Wednesday 
night. The theme, “Books Are Bridges” was 
carried out in the decorations and in a stunt 
performed by the guests. Miss Essae M. Cul- 
ver, State Librarian, delivered the main ad- 
dress, entitled “The Hill of Vision.” An im- 
pressive portion of the program was the in- 
stallation of Miss Scharlie Russell as Hon- 
orary President of the club. 


Miss Azoline Stevens, club president, 
served as toastmistress. Miss Martha Ganna- 
way, dean of women, Northwestern State 
College, welcomed the guests. The Clarinet 
Quartet provided music for the occasion. 

The guests included Mrs. Lee Craig Levy, 
Chairman of Natchitoches Parish Library 
Board; Miss Vivian Maddox, Librarian of 
Natchitoches Parish Library; Miss Sarah 
Jones, Field Representative of Louisiana State 
Library; the professional librarians from the 
Northwestern State campus; and twenty-one 
students majoring in Library Science. 











PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF A 


PARISH LIBRARY 


MARGARET REED GUEYMARD 
Assistant Librarian, East Baton Rouge Parish Library 


The Parish Library Board of Control, 
chosen from the citizens of the parish and 
responsible to the Parish Police Jury, has the 
first responsibility for personnel problems. 
It is generally faced with two obligations, 
the first of which is selecting the librarian. 
Limited by law to a person certified by the 
State Board of Library Examiners, the Board 
sometimes feels a second limitation—that of 
securing a local citizen who meets the re- 
quirements, Our southern prejudice and 
provincialism are responsible for this latter 
viewpoint; and although a knowledge of the 
community is essential to the welfare of li- 
brary service, an alert, objective and able per- 
son from the outside could easily and quickly 
learn the community background. 

The second obligation of the Board is the 
budget. This determines the size of the 
staff and sets the salary schedule. The Board 
must interpret the budget to the Police Jury 
and approve the staff recommended by the 
librarian. 

The librarian is responsible for building 
a book collection which is available to the 
people of the community. It is the library 
staff, however, which assembles and dis- 
tributes books and information through regu- 
lated routines and policies of library pro- 
cedure. It is the staff, therefore, to whom 
the librarian must look for the success of the 
library service. 

The selection of this staff normally re- 
quires a thorough outline of organization, 
and work requirements. Each operation of 
the library, book ordering and processing, 
tabulation of circulation and other library 
Use statistics, circulation, reference and read- 
ers advisory services must be listed and ana- 


lyzed. Each specific operation should be 


handled by the person most competent and 
most suited in personality to that operation. 
Job description and classification are the 


starting points for any modern personnel 
system. 

The scarcity of professionally trained libra- 
rians has caused a personnel problem in li- 
braries all over the country. To combat this 
handicap it is even more necessary that the 
librarian list the processes upon which the 
library service depends, as well as the staff 
work requirements; so that it can be planned 
for the professional staff member to handle 
professional duties the greater part of the 
time. This does not exclude altogether the 
use of the untrained library assistant or 
clerical worker for professional duties. Sound 
recommendations and professional view- 
points have often come from an alert staff 
member with experience, regardless of her 
formal education or training. The adminis- 
trator will assign to the staff member duties 
that match her intelligence and capabilities. 
Moreover, an interest and ability shown by 
any staff member in the professional tech- 
niques such as readers advisory or reference 
work can be encouraged by weekly staff 
meetings at which general books are re- 
viewed and reference books are analyzed. 

It is from the librarian that the staff mem- 
ber expects an interest in her work. Here 
again the organization of the work is the 
basic expression of that interest. Clerical 
duties should wherever possible be rotated 
so that the day’s work does not become a 
monotonous repetition of that of the day be- 
fore, the month before, and the year before. 
Emergencies which arise are more easily 
handled, too, when several members of the 
staff are acquainted with the same routine. 
In addition, detailed, exacting clerical duties 
such as filing, or typing of catalog cards, 
should whenever possible be varied with the 
desk schedule. There is sufficient clerical 
work at a charging desk to keep assistants 
busy, and courtesy does not require profes- 
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sional training. A librarian can be on hand, 
or near by, to answer questions and perform 
such duties which require professional knowl- 
edge. 


Professional staff members always have the 
advantage of variety of work, and of greater 
chances for promotion and salary increases. 
Human nature thrives with recognition 
and appreciation. Personality develops with 
encouragement and with attainment. The 
competent executive not only encourages this 
development but outlines duties which re- 
quire the staff member to use initiative, to 
assume a sense of self reliance, and to de- 
velop a certain degree of responsibility for 
all of the services of the library. Seniority 
can be recognized in the different branches 
of the library service; and through a systema- 
tic plan of work organization, responsibility 
can be assigned and thus help to maintain 
the important unity of policy and standards 
of service. 


A public library is open for the conveni- 
ence of the people who are its patrons. Night 
work, and Saturday work, and sometimes 
Sunday work, are part of the working sched- 
ule of the staff. Because of the prevalence 
of women in the profession and also of the 
large percentage of married women with 
families and home duties, the home respon- 
sibilities of personnel definitely restricts their 
availability. To divide night work among 
those who do not have home responsibilities 
might be considered a fair division of time, 
but in the East Baton Rouge Parish Library 
this has not been the policy for handling such 


a schedule. An equal share of nights and 
Saturdays for all has been the rule, and no 
member of the staff has been burdened by 
an overload of such working time. 

Administration in general is concerned 
with the planning of the routines and policies 
of the library. Personnel administration is 
concerned with the development of a satis. 
fied and competent staff. One stumbling 
block is the level of library salaries which is 
so low that the difference between minimum 
salaries and what is sometimes called a “liv. 
ing wage” is not commensurate with the 
work responsibilities. The library clerk 
whose educational background is limited and 
whose working tasks can only be varied 
within a narrow range of duties should be 
graded far below that of the staff member 
who is capable of, and gives highly efficient 
professional library service. In other words 
the highly efficient librarian should be grad 
ed far above the clerical worker. Stated 
either way, it is a difficult job for the library 
adiminstrator to recruit efficient staff at the 
salaries offered. Every year librarians pre 
sent their Boards with problems of staff 
salary schedules. Throughout the country 
there has been a large turn-over of personne 
in libraries. The wise librarian however wil 
not look upon this turn-over as a calamity 
but the reason for a justifiable course of ac 
tion, which is concerted effort for salary 
schedule revisions. It must be possible for 
the position of librarian to compete with 
other positions for the interest of prospective 
employees if the library profession is to have 
its greatest development. 


, 





SHREVEPORT SKETCH BOOK 

This is an interesting presentation of im- 
portant places and dates in the life of the 
city of Shreveport. The matter is presented 
in a readable running text, and in many ar- 
tistic illustrations. A double page map on 
which are indicated the key sites of the city 
adds to the usefulness of this entertaining 
brochure. It is printed in the form of a 12 
by 9 loose leaf note book with heavy paper 
cover. Double pages contribute to the 
life of this book which will be of interest 
to any library wishing material on Shreve- 


port. The author is Jud Acker; the publisher, 
Don Hoyt Davis Publishing Company, 
Shreveport; the publication date, this fall 
The list price is $3.00 with a 33 1/3% dis 
count to librarians. 
GI BOOKMOBILE IN AUSTRIA 

See Elvira Beltramo’s interesting article ia 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 21, No. ! 
(September *46), pp. 58-61. 

CORRECTION 

Modisette Award is printed, by mistake, 
“Modiste Award”, on p. 22 of Vol. 10, No. |, 
November 1946, Bulletin. 
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PERSONNEL IN THE LOUISIANA 





DEMONSTRATION LIBRARIES 


SARAH I. JONES 
Field Worker, Louisiana State Library 


The professional staff for the demonstra- 
tion library is selected and sent into the par- 
ish by the Louisiana State Library, with li- 
brarians being employed under the State’s 
Civil Service plan, and their number and 
dassification being determined by the size 
of the parish and the probable scope of li- 
brary activities. Local non-professional per- 
sons are employed to do clerical and routine 
tasks at the headquarters, to operate the 
smaller branches, and to serve as bookmobile 
aides. 

Selection of workers for headquarters 
presents less difficulty than selection of 
branch workers. Those at headquarters are 
supervised by professional librarians and do 
not have contact with the public in book 
circulation. The branch assistant represents 
the parish library in her community, and the 
success of the library there depends largely on 
her place in that community, her enthusiasm 
for books, and her willingness to put forth 
more effort to promote reading than the 
salary of a part-time job usually pays for. 

The branch worker has been traditionally 
called “branch custodian” in Louisiana parish 
systems, though at the present time she is 
being referred to as “library branch assist- 
ant” or simply “branch assistant,” a title 
from which seemingly she enjoys more pres- 
tige without infringing on the professional 
“librarian” classification. The ideal branch 
assistant has lived in her community long 
enough to know the people; she has the af- 
fection and esteem of many friends, and the 
potential good will of many more. It is well 
if she is a leader in her community, a person 
willing to devote time and effort to assisting 
a new parish service because she realizes its 
value. She should not be too closely affili- 
ated with any family, church, political or 
organization groups, if such an association 
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would stand in the way of the general pub- 
lic’s making use of the library branch. While 
it is advantageous for her to have had a 
maximum of formal schooling; if she has not, 
love of reading and wide acquaintanceship 
in her area are compensating factors. 

The position of branch assistant in the 
small branch is usually a part-time one, not 
paid out of state funds and hence not under 
civil service. The rate of pay is based on 
the number of hours of work—this varies 
from three to thirty hours weekly in the 
many parish library systems—as well as pre- 
vailing wage rates in the particular parish. 
Through the state the rate ranges from 25c 
to 75c an hour. 

Because the jobs generally do not pay a 
living wage, they are not given to persons in 
the community who need a job, which might 
have been the case when an older and less 
dynamic concept of library service prevailed. 
The public library is a service and not a wel- 
fare institution. Being a branch assistant re- 
quires an active body and an alert mind, 
and the administrative librarian hesitates to 
employ a handicapped person, whose chief 
qualification is need of work rather than 
ability. Non-professional personnel can be 
extensively employed in parish libraries with 
no lowering of the standards of service, nor 
of the satisfaction of the general public with 
the service which they receive. 

It is imperative that the chief administra- 
tor of a parish library system, the parish li- 
brarian, be a professional, experienced person, 
and this provision is incorporated into the 
library laws of Louisiana. The parish li- 
brarian needs one or more professional as- 
sistants to aid in organizing and directing the 
many technical operations that are carried on 
at headquarters. The book collection is sent 
into the parish for the demonstration, com- 
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pletely catalogued and ready for use; but 
there is reference work to be done, registra- 
tion files to be maintained, temporary loan 
routines to be carried out, and records to be 
handled in controlling the distribution of the 
book stock. 

A professional librarian should be in 
charge of each of the larger distributing 
agenies, the branches, which are operated on 
a full-time basis. The bookmobile service 
with its specialized problems should also be 
directed by a professional librarian. But it 
is feasible to use persons without formal li- 


brary school training to do typing, filing and 


other clerical tasks at headquarters and large 
branches under the supervision of the trained 
staff; to serve as branch assistants in the 
towns and smaller communities too small for 
full-time operation; to serve as bookmobile 
drivers and aides, and to do book repairing. 

It is uneconomical for the valuable time of 
a professional librarian to be given to the 
charging and discharging of books, the shelv- 
ing of books, the filing of cards and many 
other mechanical tasks. The professional li- 
brarian needs to be occupied with readers’ 
advisory service, compiling bibliographies, 
preparing publicity, and performing the tasks 
for which she has been highly trained. The 
public, as a matter of fact, gets an erroneous 
concept of professional librarianship when 
the librarian devotes herself to mechanical 
tasks rather than to her real function which 
is interpreting the book collection to the 
readers. 

Non-professional workers can render com- 
petent help if properly trained, and the prob- 
lem of training is largely one of teaching 
branch assistants the routines of branch 
operation and the contents of the books they 
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handle. Ideally, their training is given by 
both pre-service and in-service teaching. 

Before a parish library system goes into 
operation, the parish-wide staff is taught the 
divisions and arrangements of the book collec. 
tion, the care of magazines, operation of the 
circulation file, the handling of branch ship 
ments including filing of records, special re. 
quests and temporary loan work, the regis 
tration of borrowers, and the promotion of 
the use of the library branch in the com 
munity. 

Equally important in the in-service train- 
ing is that part given through the holding 
of regular group meeetings at which add: 
tional instruction is given in routines, but 
with emphasis placed on acquainting the 
group with the contents of books. This lat 
ter is done by book talks on new and current 
material, and by the exchange of experiences 
in promoting the use of books in the various 
communities. 

At the close of the library demonstration 
period, all library employees who until this 
time have been paid by state funds—usually 
the professional staff and sometimes full 
time workers at headquarters—must be em- 
ployed locally and paid by local funds 
Should the library board wish to retain the 
staff, they have personnel geared to work in 
their particular library, and they are for 
tunate if these librarians are willing to re 
main in the parish on the parish payroll. 

However in some instances, satisfactory 
local provisions for personnel are made fol 
lowing a demonstration and the professional 
staff is transferred from one successful de 
monstration to another. The experience of 
this staff makes them valuable employees 
whom the State Library is eager to retain. 





L. L. A. CONVENTION 
The 1947 Convention: 

Dates: March 13-15, 1947. Place Alex- 
andria. Headquarters Hotel: The Bentley. 
Rates: Rooms with double bed and bath for 
two persons, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50 and 
$7.50 per day; rooms with twin beds and 
bath, $5.00, $6.50 and $7.50 per day; extra 


bed in room, $2.00 per day per person. 
Convention committees: 

Program: Mrs. Shirley Knowles Stephen 
son, 2123 Perkins Road, Baton Rouge, chait- 
man; Claire Oriol, Joseph Kohn High Schodl, 
New Orleans; Mrs. Evald L. Skau, Souther 
Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. Le 
Blvd., New Orleans. 
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Auditing: Olive Gehring, S. L. I., chair- 
man; Mrs. Sybil Farr, Istrouma High School; 
lillian Gauthier, Lafayette High School. 

Hospitality: Kathryn Adams, Rapides Par- 
ih Library, chairman; Mrs. M. B. Ricker, 
Bolton High School, Alexandria; Georgie E. 
Maddox, Louisiana College; Mrs. Louise 
Gray Lemert, Northeast Junior College; Mrs. 
Frances Cantwell, Winnfield High School; 
Mrs. Roy O. Martin, Rapides Parish Library 
Board; Miss Mary Thornton, Alexandria 
Public Library Board. 

Professional and Commercial Exhibits: 
Corinne Fournet, Rapides Parish Library 
Board, chairman; Robert M. Trent, L. S. U.; 
Mrs. Maud M. Bentrup, S. L. I. 

Registration and Ticket Sales: Georgie E. 
Maddox, Louisiana College, chairman; Dean 
fortenberry, Parkview Junior High School, 
Shreveport; Mrs. Robert Wilson, Louisiana 
State Library. 

Resolutions: Mary Katherine Proctor, Vet- 
trans’ Hospital, Pineville, chairman; Berna- 
dine Glaser, Carnegie Public Library, Lake 
Charles; Mrs. Warrena White, Abbeville 
High School. 


The Year’s Theme: 


Library Service—A Means, Not An End. 
Library service is a factor in the growth 
of the individual; it contributes to the de- 
lopment of an informed and cooperative 
ommunity; it has a part in the processes 
yy which community leadership becomes 
possessed of enlightened vision. Library 
ervice can function in the discovery and 
dentification of individual and community 
tducational needs. It is an indispensable 
ketor in any effort to meet those needs. For 
il groups and community agencies it makes 
wailable materials which are essential in the 
brmulation and execution of constructive 
ptograms. When library service functions in 
this manner, it is truly a means to an end— 
the growth and development of the individ- 
wl and of the group. 
On the other hand, when library service 
finctions not as a means but as an end in 
telf, there is a tendency to evaluate service 
{terms of inventory and circulation count, 





rather than in terms of objectives. Inventory 
and circulation count have their place in 
evaluation, but to overweigh them is to be 
blind to the real possibilities and obligations 
of library service. 

PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 


AMENDMENTS 
Article 4, Officers. 
The officers of the Association shall be a 


President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, 
Treasurer and Parliamentarian, to be elect- 
ed at the annual meeting. The First Vice-_ 
President. shall be the President Elect. 
Article 6, Meetings. 
The Association shall hold an annual meet- 
ing at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Board may decide. 
Article 7, Committees. 
Committees shall be of three types, Stand- 
ing, Rotating and Special. 
Article 8, Bulletin. (added) 
The Louisiana Library Association Bulle- 


tin shall be the Official Organ of the Asso- 

ciation. 

Article 9, Amendments. 

No change, except in Article number. 

Committee on Constitution, By-Laws & 

Manual. 

Auice Heserr, 

Eve.tyn Taytor, 

S. Meretta WituiaMs, Chairman 
Suggestions for Amendments 

Any member of the L.L.A. who has sug- 
gestions for changes in the constitution should 
submit them to the Chairman of the Consti- 
tution Committee, Miss S. Metella Williams, 
L. S. U. Library School, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. The constitution provides that: 

The Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present at any reg- 
ular annual meeting after thirty-days’ prev- 
ious written notice has been given the mem- 
bership. 








SLA MEETING 
The Special Libraries Association, New 
Orleans Chapter, plans to have a meeting 
just prior to the LLA Conference in the same 
city, and with the same headquarters if pos- 
sible to arrange. 








THE GOOD TRUSTEE 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING* 
President, Duluth Public Library Board 


The first duty of a newly elected or ap- 
pointed library trustee is to make a thorough 
and clear job analysis of his new position. 
The word “trustee” always has a ring of 
authority as well as connotations of personal 
responsibility, but to be a good library trustee 
involves knowing where control properly 
stops and at what point responsibility may 
spill over into interference. 


The job varies, of course, according to 
the community’s size, the security of the 
library budget, the reading habits of the 
local public, and the temperaments and re- 
liability of the professional staff attached 
to the library system. But there are cer- 
tain principles and precedents established 
for library management and control which 
apply equally to the large city and the small 
town. Every trustee should examine these 
before he begins to exercise authority. Nor 
should he consider them only once. I believe 
that the useful trustee always re-examines 
these principles when an emergency or new 
condition arises. 


It is important for the trustee to know 
when to tread lightly so as not to step on 
the toes of people whom he does not want 
to offend or injure. It is equally important 
to know when to put his foot down firmly. 
The dominant, bossy trustee is objectionable. 
But so is the indecisive one who is unsure 
of himself and who whirls like a weather- 
cock in every breeze of criticism. 


There is probably no simpler way to pin 
down these generalities than to apply them 
to the agenda which might confront an 
average board of library trustees at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting. Let us assume that 
it is April. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing have been read and approved. The pay- 
ment of the routine bills is already author- 
ized. What will come up next? 


56 


In the correspondence to be presented to 
the board is a bitter letter from a citizen 
who has been denied book-borrowing privi 
leges by the librarian. The citizen writes 
that the librarian is unjust and unsympe 
thetic and appeals to the trustees to revoke 
the action. If not, the case is going to be 
taken to the newspapers in an effort to 
make trouble for trustees and librarian. 

The trustees hear the librarian’s version 
of the story. The citizen in question has 
lost several books but denies losing them. 
She claims that she returned them, but 
there is no record of this. The citizen has 
been interviewed by the librarian, who states 
to the trustees that the complainant is a 
quarrelsome type of person who becomes 
vindictive when she is crossed. The trustees 
support the librarian’s decision. Perhaps the 
matter will reach the newspapers and excite 
some criticism. But they have no _ other 
option, except to interfere with the internal 
management of the library. 

The chairman of the book committee, in 
making his report, states that a certain sum 
has been expended for new books and an 
other sum for rebinding. The list of books 
bought is attached, and, as usual, the trustees 
accept this list as submitted, realizing that 
the librarian and her associates have learned 
the best methods of choosing books for gen- 
eral reading and have access to lists com 
piled for library usage. They do not ques 
tion, as a rule, the choice of books, but the 
good trustee knows in general what books 
are available in the library and its branches, 
what the distribution of expenditure is be 
tween various kinds of books, and what the 
unfilled needs are. 


The Budget 


It is at this meeting too that the admit 
istration committee or the finance com 
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mittee submits a tentative budget for the 
coming year. In consultation with the libra- 


rian, this is being made ready to present to ° 


those who administer the tax money. At 
this point the good trustee is right on the 
job, for the obtaining of enough money to 
run the library system is one of his most 
important functions. He must be sure, first 
of all, that the budget is honest and sound. 
Assured of that, his duty is to see that it is 
properly presented, that it is not sheared by 
unsympathetic or careless officials, and, if 
question arises, he should be able to defend 
it before the public. 


There are other items on the agenda. The 
matter of microfilming newspapers, instead 
of keeping great files of them, comes up. 
This is a matter of policy, for it involves a 
new budget item, and the trustees must de- 
cide if the city can afford it. Any question 
of new library technique which involves 
extra expenditure comes before the trustees, 
who turn to the librarian for her expert 
recommendation, and, with that in mind, 
they balance cost against need. 


The librarian is concerned about the fact 
that the residents in one part of the city 
seem to take more interest in the library 
than do the residents of another section. One 
trustee may have suggestions for arousing 
book interest, based on an intimate knowl- 
edge of that locality. For a good library 
board covers its own city as well as it can 
by including among its trustees those from 


different parts of the city as well as from 
different income groups. 


Of course, a trustee should not be elected 
or appointed merely because of where he 
lives or what he earns. Nor because he likes 
to read. He—who is so often she—should 
also be the kind of citizen who is imagina- 
tive enough to consider the future as well as 
the immediate needs of his own community. 
He should understand it from industrial and 
business standpoints. He ought to be am- 
bitious for its mental growth and eager for 
it to keep up with modern progress. And 
such people, we assume, make up the board 
which is finishing the business before it in 
this average meeting. 


The agenda is completed and the motion 
to adjourn has been made. The trustees, 
if they know their job, have left with the 
librarian and her staff all the problems of 
internal management of the library. They 
have not interfered with the work of library 
experts. But they have examined the ways 
in which they can be immediately useful to 
the book-reading public, by support of the 
budget, upholding the authority of the libra- 
rian, advising her on matters of public policy, 
and consulting with her and each other on 
how to make more good books available. If 
a trustee always keeps that last objective 
humbly and earnestly in his mind, he is al- 
most sure to be a good one. 


* Reprinted from the A.L.A. Bull. May 
1945, by permission of the A.L.A. editor. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD DECISIONS 


The official membership of the year, which 
is also the mailing list of the Bulletin, will 
be made up of the members in good stand- 
ing at the end of the fiscal year, plus new 
members as they join the association. It was 


feccommended that this definition of mem- 
bership be included in the manual. 
The subscription price of the L. L. A. Bul- 


letin to non-members was discussed and it 
was agreed that the recommendation of the 
Editorial Board of a $1.00 be accepted. It 
was also agreed that non-member subscrip- 
tions be handled by the Bulletin business 
manager. The Board considered favorably 
the recommendation of the Editorial Board 
that changes in that group be indefinite or 
infrequent in setting terms of office. 





PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Edited by 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Reference Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


The Winn Parish Library has received as a 
gift a specially designed memorial bookplate 
to be used in books that are donated to the 
library in memory of someone. The book- 
plate, designed by Mrs. Jack Tannehill and 
presented by the Readers’ Review Club of 
Winnfield, utilizes the wild dogwood to 
symbolize the spirit and beauty of the parish. 


Otis Burr Crozier, president of the Calca- 
sieu Parish Library Board, prominent Sul- 
phur, Louisiana, oil man, died on August 
16, 1946. Mr. Crozier had been an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the library for over twenty 
years. 

During Book Week, Miss Essae M. Culver, 
State Librarian, and Mrs. George Lester, a 
member of the Board of Control of the State 
Library, visited a number of parish libraries 
and participated in their programs. Mrs. 
Lester spoke on Audubon and his art, and 
showed her copies of his work. 

Mrs. Consuella Winder, \ibrarian of the 
Negro Branch of the Louisiana State Li- 
brary, spoke on “Contemporary Negroes” at 
the Book Week program of the Carver 
Branch of the Calcasieu Parish Library. 


The Altrusa Club of Monroe is cooperat- 
ing with Mary Clay, librarian of the North- 
east Junior College, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, by presenting to the Library all of the 
inexpensive vocational and guidance ma- 
terials listed in the Guidance Index published 
by the Science Research Associates. One of 
the goals of the Altrusa Clubs is the estab- 
lishment of local vocational information li- 
braries. 


Ina B. Shaw, librarian of the Ponchatoula 
High School, has resigned to accept the li- 
brarianship of the Canterbury College Li- 
brary, Danville, Indiana. 


Mrs. Maude Clay, former staff member a 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
writes from Yokohama, Japan, that her 
present address is “Army Librarian, 8th 
Army Headquarters, Special Service Section, 
APO 343, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco,” 


Helen Adams, after her return from Amy 
library service in Europe, is in charge of the 
Teachers College Library, Louisiana State 
University. 


Margaret Rucker is head of the City 
Archives at the New Orleans Public Library. 


Lily Mouton, former staff member of the 
New Orleans Public Library, has replaced 
Mrs. Marion Menk as Pharmacy Librarian a 
Loyola University. 


Margaret Reed, librarian of the East Baton 
Rouge Library since its establishment in 1939, 
has resigned to be married to Ernest Guey 
mard, City Editor of the Baton Rouge State 
Times. She has been succeeded by Mrs. Maz 
Schenker (Tillie Abramson), who had 
served as assistant librarian since 1939. Mrs 
Gueymard will return as part-time assistant 
librarian on February Ist. 


Madeline Warren, Reference Librarian 2 
L. S. U. Medical Library, New Orleans, has 
married Thomas Calhoun, and resigned her 
position. 

Louisiana librarians have enjoyed the op 
portunity of meeting Eloise Requa, director 
of the Library of International Relations in 
Chicago, who has spent several months 
New Orleans organizing and selecting books 
for the new library of International House. 


Winn Parish Library has received as a gift 
from Mrs Warren Curry a large number of 
Louisiana irises to be planted around all the 
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newspaper films. 

The position of Chief Acquisitions Libra- 
rian at Louisiana State University, left vacant 
by the resignation of Major Paul Postell, has 
been filled by the appointment of Richard 
Klenk, former staff member of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana Library. 





& 
“Everything for your office” 
a 


RAymond 1204 400 Camp Street 
NEW ORLEANS 8, LA. 
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branch libraries. This is the first step in their ee 
campaign to acquire many native flowers . 
and shrubs for the libraries. Dameron-Pierson 
Shreve Memorial Library announces new 
staff members, as follows: Jewell Moore, Su- Company 
pervisor of City Branches; Peggy Sawyer, LIMITED eg 
Children’s Librarian; Nell Cunningham, < 
Head of Caddo Parish Library; Mrs. Ruth e r 
Winstead, librarian of the new Parkview © Printing 
Branch; and Mrs. Zelma Houston and Doro- © Lithographing ¥ 
thy Luce, members of the clerical staff of the @ Engraving : 
Cataloging Department. The Library also @ Blank Book Making : 
points with pride to the installation of an @ Stationery S 
dectric charging machine at the main library © Office Furniture < 
and all white branches, and a Recordak with © Files & Filing Supplies < 
@ Mimeograph & Mimeograph Supplies & 
< 
m 
< 
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Evelyn Taylor, reference librarian at North- 
western State College, has resigned to accept 
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appointment as librarian of the Engineering- 
Mathematics-Physics Library, L. S. U., suc- 
ceeding Gertrude Minsk, who is now libra- 
rian of the new Agriculture-Biology Library, 
L.S.U. 

Lila May Foss, L. S. U. Library School 
graduate and former staff member of the 
Carnegie Library in Atlanta, has joined the 
staff of Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond. 

Dorothy Duncan, library assistant at North- 
east Junior College in 1944-45, is enrolled in 


the L. S. U. Library School. She was the 
first recipient of the Lillian Herron William 
son Memorial Scholarship at Northeast Junior 
College, a scholarship set up by Fred Wil 
liamson in memory of his wife, a past presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Library Association 
and a former member of the library staff at 
Northeast Junior College. 

Mary Clay, librarian of Northeast Junior 
College, has been installed as national chair 
man of the Junior College Libraries Section 
of the American Library Association. 





SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Officers, 1946-48 


President: Mr. John Hall Jacobs, Libra- 
rian, New Orleans Public Library, New 
Orleans, La. 

First Vice-president: Mrs. Helen Seymour 
Farrington, Librarian, E] Paso Public Li- 
brary, El Paso, Texas. 

Second Vice-president: Mr. Arless Nixon, 
Librarian, Public Library, Kilgore, Texas. 


Secretary: Miss Patricia Paylore, Acquisi- 
tions Librarian, University of Arizona Li- 
brary, Tuscon, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Margaret Patty, University 
of Tulsa Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Division Chairmen, 1946-48 


Children’s and Young People’s Work: 

Chairman: Miss Mildred Harrington, 
Library School, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 

Secretary: To be selected by Miss Har- 
rington. 

Special Libraries: 

Chairman: Miss Sherrill E. McMillan, 
Librarian, Veterans Hospital, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Secretary: None elected. 

Cataloging: 

Chairman: Miss Mary Evelyn Potts, 

Ass’t. Head, Cataloging Dept., Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma Library, Norman, 


Oklahoma (re-elected) 
Secretary: 
County and Regional: 
No officers elected. 


Public Libraries: 
Chairman: Miss Elsa Thompson, Albv- 
querque Public Library, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 
Secretary: 
College and Reference: 
Chairman: Mr. Harold Walter Batche 
lor, Librarian, Arizona State College 
Library, Tempe, Arizona. 


Bi-Annual Meeting 


The eleventh bi-annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Library Association was held 
in Phoenix, Arizona, October 30—Novem- 
ber 1. 1946. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council 
held October 30, the following problems and 
objectives were discussed. 

(1) A survey of the Southwestern Library 
Association, with special attention to the func 
tions of this regional association and com- 
parison with other regional associations. 

(2) Publication of a bulletin. 

(3) The development of the Extension 
Committee, especially by the appropriation of 
adequate funds for its services. 

Realizing that none of these projects 1s 
possible without an increase in the funds of 
the Southwestern Library Association, the 
Executive Council recommends that: 

(1) State membership fees be increased 
from five cents to ten cents per capita per 
biennium. 

(2) Institutional fees be as follows: 

Institutions having incomes below 
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FOR A SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLIES 
WHERE QUALITY COSTS NO MORE 


Cards 
Guides 
Supplies 
Book Trucks 
Museum Cases 
Catalog Cabinets 
Vertical Filing Cases 
Kardex Visible Records 
Insulated Filing Cabinets 
Library Supplies and Equipment 


Library Bureau 


pivision OF Remington Rand Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS 
BATON ROUGE SHREVEPORT 


ad 




















a We hope that during 1947 it again 
becomes possible for us to ship you 
any book listed in our catalogues the 


same day we receive your order. 


The Macmillan Company 


Ross Avenue and Akard St. 


DALLAS I, TEXAS 

















DeLuxe Library Shelving—Wall Type 


Shelves 90" in height, 36" in width, 9" in 
depth, seven adjustable shelves, including 
base, per section. 


These olive green sections can be had as 
required to make a continuous range in mul- 
tiples of three feet, each range to have 
outside finished ends. 


Shelves may be adjusted without removing 
the books. Erection can be done by ex- 
perienced workmen in one hour per section. 


PRICE: Freight paid your city ¢: 
Discount in quantities. 36.00 
Delivery: 60 to 90 days 


H. C. PARKER, INC. 


336 Camp St. 


335 Bank Place 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








TRY 


HUNTTING'S 
COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 
® 


We are in a position to fill all orders, 
promptly and carefully. 


We will supply any book—of any pub- 
lisher—in any binding. 


For books subject to hard usage, 
however, we especially recommend. 


HUNTTING'S LIBRARY BUCKRAM 
BINDINGS 


Liberal Discounts on All Trade Books 
@ 


THE 
H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


LIBRARY SPECIALISTS 
SPRINGFIELD 5, MASSACHUSETTS 
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$20,000 per annum—$2.00 per bien- 
nium. 

Institutions having between $20,000 
and $40,000 per annum—$3.00 per 
biennium. 

Institutions having incomes above 
$40,000 per annum—$5.00 per bien- 
nium. 

This increase in membership and institu- 
tional fees shall not be effective until January, 
1947, to apply on dues for 1947-1948. 

The Secretary shall be instructed to notify 
each State Association President and institu- 
tional member of this increase in dues, to- 
gether with an explanation of the need for 
the increase. 

The Executive Council recommends that 
the incoming treasurer write to the Amer- 
ican Library Association, asking for an ex- 
planation of the basis of the assessment of 
$25.00 in dues per annum from the South- 
western Library Association. The Executive 
Council recommends that the incoming sec- 
retary write to the A. L. A. asking for in- 
formation as to the voting privileges of the 
Southwestern Library Association in the A. 
L. A. On the basis of the replies received the 
incoming Executive Board shall consider 
whether to continue to pay this assessment. 

The Executive Council recommends that 
the A. L. A. be required to send an author- 
ized representative to the biennial meetings 
of the Southwestern Library Association, 
that representative’s expenses to be paid by 
the A. L. A. 

The Executive Council recommends that 
the Papers and Proceedings of the South- 


t 


western Library Association, if published, be 

sold at cost to the membership and one copy 

supplied free to each institution which has 
paid its biennial dues. 

At the business meeting of the Association 
the following points were discussed: 

(1) Possibility of a regional field worker. 

(2) Possibility of establishing a new training 
agency in the area. 

(3) Need for a survey of the region which 
would 
a. Determine aims and objectives of 

other regional associations, particu- 
larly with respect to their state asso 
ciations, and the A. L. A., and, 

. Prepare a statement of aims, objec- 
tives, activities, and relationships of 
the Southwestern Library Association. 

(4) Increasing appropriation to the Exten- 
sion Committee to $500. 

(5) Need for a news bulletin for the Associa- 
tion. 

(6) Resolution passed expressing the sense 
of loss in the death of the former presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert J. Usher. 

Librarians from outside the region who 
attended the convention and participated in 
programs were Miss Doris Hoit, Miss Ro 
berta Bowler, Mrs. Dorothy E. Rosen, Dr. 
Malcolm G. Wyer and Mr. John Dale Hen- 
derson. Louisiana librarians who attended 
the meeting were Miss Essae Culver and 
Miss Debora Abramson of the State Library 
and Mr. George King Logan, of the New 
Orleans Public Library. 

The place of the 48 meeting was left to 
the Executive Council. 





POSTWAR ERA OBJECTIVES 


*“The library profession is asking in criti- 
cal self-analysis what its objectives really are 
in the postwar era. From the ferment of 
today positive action looking to the better- 
ment of librarianship and library schools can 
result if the objectives of the profession are 
clearly formulated. 

“The questions raised and implied by Jo- 
seph L. Wheeler in Progress and Problems 
in Education for Librarianship have a signifi- 


cant bearing on the future of the profession. 
This important publication of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has challenged the 
thinking of many librarians. It deserves the 
consideration of all librarians, whether recent 
library schoo! graduates, well-established li- 
brarians or returned war veterans. Copies 
may be obtained from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18. 
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“Realizing the contribution of the Wheeler 
report to this search for objectives, the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Library Asso 
ciation hopes that all the library organiza- 
tions, regional, state and local, will provide 
the leadership necessary for the vital discus- 
sion of the report, and the subject, during 
the next few months. Your organization is 
invited to include such discussion in your 
program or to arrange a special meeting for 
the purpose. 


“With the Assistance of a special commit- 
tee representing the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, the A. L. A. Division of Li- 
brary Education, School Libraries and the 
Board of Personnel Administration, the Exe- 
cutive Board presents the enclosed discussion 
outline and suggestions as an aid in plan- 
ning and conducting such discussion group 
meetings. ... 


“As your plans materialize for the consider- 
ation of the questions raised by the Wheeler 
report, we shall appreciate knowing about 
them and after your meetings have been held 
to have a report of the discussion, polls, and 
other activities held in connection with the 
Wheeler report. We in turn will attempt to 
pass on the information received to all inter- 
ested groups. It is hoped that placing the 
conclusions and suggestions reached by 
smaller groups before the entire profession 
may result in statements of objectives which 
reflect the maturity of American librarian- 
ship. 

T“We realize that some associations may 
not be able to assign several sessions to the 
Wheeler report, however desirable that might 
be. The committee hopes that as much op- 
portunity as possible will be given for un- 
hurried discussion so that librarians will be 
encouraged to continue the argument in small 
groups. 

The discussion may be organized: 


1) For the general participation of all who 
attend a meeting 


2) For intensive consideration by small 
groups, of questions affecting public 
libraries, school libraries or college and 
university libraries 


3) For both large and small groups. 

“Each person planning a discussion will” 
recognize that the selection of an able discus 
sion leader or \eaders is of the utmost im 
portance in setting up the program. The Na | 
tional Education Association recently used § 
highly successful technique. After an overall 
presentation of the main topic, small groups” 
discussed special aspects. Each group was dé 
rected by a chairman, an analyst and a secre 
tary. The success of the discussion depended 
chiefly upon the analyst and his statement of 
provocative questions. Group participation” 
was guided by a list of questions distributed 
at the opening of the meeting. Summaries of 
all group conferences were reported and dis” 
cussed at a final general session. That is one ¥ 
way; there are many others. 

“The discussion outline may be: 

1) Mimeographed and distributed to mem 
bers, preferably well in advance of the 
discussion meeting. 

2) Used as basis for selection of funda 
mental issues and for guiding discus” 
sion at the meeting. 

3) Used as a form for the report of the 
discussion to be sent to A. L. A. 

“Information obtained from the reports 
of group discussion will be presented to thé) 
entire profession.” 
It is suggested that all discussion be dik 
rected toward indentification and solution of 
problems. 
1. What is Librarianship? Philosophy of 
librarianship; essential function. 

. Recruitment: present conditions; future) 
program; type of personnel needed. 

. Library Schools: number of schoolsj) 
organization—types; curriculum: a. af! 
alysis; b. advanced degrees; c. special 


ization; faculty. 


ae f 

. Other types of training: corresponds 

ence courses, institutes, inservice traim) 
ing, internships. 


5. Professional control and stimulation; 


*From Carl H. Milam’s letter of Septem 
ber 9th to presidents of regional and s 
library associations, and others. 

+Suggestions accompanying Mr. Milam’s 
letter. 2 
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